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tical value. The test of functioning in the life of the 
pupils is the only valid test. The curriculum has not 
room even for all subjects which do this. 

principle six 

Any curriculum should consist of three divisions of 
courses. The first division should consist of those 
subjects and topics required in every curriculum; the 
second will be subjects, topics and projects of the dif- 
ferent vocational groups; the third will consist of 
free electives adopted to individual differences. 

There can be no set rules as to the number of units 
in each division as this will differ according to pre- 



vious preparation, the vocation chosen, equipment pro- 
vided and other factors. It might be estimated as a 
tentative guide that of sixteen units for graduation 
seven might be required; five or six group electives, 
and three or four free electives. 

As a final test, may we venture this one, that a 
curriculum is a good one when those responsible for 
it can justify its composition without using mystifying 
terms ; can convince a practical business man, a pro- 
gressive farmer or a skilled mechanic that a high 
school education is indispensable to the success and 
happiness of his children. 



ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 



■By DR. THOMAS H. BRIGGS 

Teachers College, Columbia University 



A, General purposes of the junior high school are 
conceived as: 

1. To explore by means of material in itself worth 
while the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of the 
pupils, and to reveal to them the possibilities in the 
major fields of learning. 

2. To teach pupils to do better the desirable activ- 
ities that they will do anyway. 

3. To reveal higher types of activities and at the 
same time to make them both desired and to an ex- 
tent possible. 

4. To integrate society by teaching a common body 
of knowledge and ideals, and to differentiate educa- 
tion for individuals according to probable needs. 

B. Literature. 

1. The worth of a piece of literature to an individ- 
ual is proved by the extent to which it elicits from him 
a satisfying emotional response. The success, there- 
fore, of the selection and teaching of any piece of 
literature may be measured by the extent to which 
pupils desire more of the same kind. The school must 
begin on the pupil's aesthetic level, however low that 
may be, and build up gradually. 

2. The junior high school must not neglect current 
books and magazines. It should be particularly con- 
cerned to develop the power of discrimination between 
the varying degrees of good material and to teach 
good habits of silent reading. 

3. Worthy literature should be taught so as to con- 
tribute even more than aesthetic appreciation. It 
should give to pupils : 

a. Variety and breadth of life by means of vicari- 
ous experiences; 



phenomena of life, 



* Presented at the New York State Educational Congress, 
May, 1919. 



b. Interpretation of various 
both subjective and external ; 

c. Preparation for probable future experiences by 
ideals and attitudes. 

Recommendation of cycles centering on desired 
ideals, — e. g., of heroism, friendship, loyalty, patriot- 
ism, etc. 

4. The study of literature should be for the most 
part extensive, with occasional intensive analyses of 
short classics : better the one dominant point from 
twenty masterpieces than fifty points from one. The 
extensive plan of study should 

a. Build up a body of integrating common knowl- 
edge and ideals; 

b. Teach young people to do better the kind of 
reading that they are likely to do later ; 

c. Reveal a wide field from which selections may 
be intelligently made later; 

d. Result in a background for future more special- 
ized study. 

5. If the pupils have not already learned, the junior 
high school should give them systematic instruction in 
silent reading, that they may read rapidly with definite 
purpose evaluating, organizing, and supplementing the 
material for a worthy end. 

6. The school should make possible oral expres- 
sion, with provisions for definite improvements where 
needed, in dramatic work and in purposeful reading of 
units considerably longer than now ordinarily used. 

C. Composition. 

1. All composition, both oral and written, should 
have a motive that seems worthy to the pupils. 

2. Composition is best taught by problems rather 
than by assignments of isolated and unmeaningful 
fragments of a logical organization. The four formal 
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types of discourse are important only as a means to 
an end. 

3. Subjects should be drawn chiefly from the pupils' 
experiences and interests outside the English class. 
The other fields of school work should be drawn on 
frequently, partly to secure good subject matter, part- 
ly to improve expression there, and partly to empha- 
size the idea that good English is of general worth. 

4. Besides an impelling motive, each composition 
should be developed to improve some definite form or 
rhetorical principle. 

5. Emphasis should be laid on the larger virtues of 
sincerity, simplicity and clearness, accuracy, inter- 
ests, etc. 

6. Details of form are best considered in situ when 
needs arise. However, to assure consideration of such 
matters as are considered necessary for all pupils, 
forms — spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the 
like — should be systematically distributed throughout 
the course, a few taken at every lesson. 

7. The most fundamental matters of form should 



receive such thorough and repeated drill — in situ when 
possible — as to stamp them in thoroughly. 

8. The elements of grammar useful in preventing 
or correcting errors in English should be taught in 
such a way as to make their maximum contribution to 
effective expression. 

a. The junior high school is not the place for pre- 
senting a systematic and elaborate organization of 
the facts of language in general. 

b. The responsibility for teaching elements of gram- 
mar useful only to foreign languages does not rest 
on the English teacher. 

9. Emphasis should be laid on oral as well as on 
written composition. 

10. Pupils should receive systematic instruction in 
the use of the reference library. 

11. Socialized forms of work should be extensively 
used. This includes occasional co-operative prepara- 
tion, motivated presentation of material in the class, 
and mutual criticism both before and after the formal 
recitation. 



SHOULD OUR HIGH SCHOOLS TEACH LITERATURE AS 
AN ART OR AS A SCIENCE V 



<By MISS SADIE JENKINS 

Student in Greensboro College for Women 



IN this age of scientific discovery the tendency to 
see things only from a viewpoint of fact is becom- 
ing strongly developed. Yet, however important 
the knowledge, laws, and benefits of the scientific side 
of life may be to our civilization, we must not fortify 
our minds against the appreciation of the beautiful, 
nor fail in the response to the aesthetic. The time 
during which the average boy or girl is in high school 
is that period in which occurs the birth and develop- 
ment of new tendencies, hopes, aspirations, stronger 
impulses and fears — the period of adolescence when 
the sensitive nature of the child begins to expand and 
to receive influences which permanently affect his char- 
acter. At this time the child's love of nature, science, 
and art comes into existence, and if there is in him 
anything of the beauty-lover, he will respond whole- 
heartedly to the call of the beautiful in literature. 
Literature is but the expression of life, the hopes, 
fears, and joys — the smiles and tears of humanity 
crystallized. As teachers, we must use literature to 
ennoble the men and women of tomorrow, to show 
them the panorama of life that is stretched before 
them, to help them recognize and use the opportunities 
for doing good. In other words, we must make the 
t A paper prepared as a class exercise in "Education s 12" 
in the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 



literature of the high school serve to prepare the stu- 
dent to select his life work, and to live the highest pos- 
sible type of American citizenship. "A foremost aim 
of all education must be that of helping the youth to 
ignite at that point of interest which a special apti- 
tude in him creates."* Chubb tells us this is no less 
true of literature than of other educational subjects. 
It is also the duty of the teacher of literature in 
the high school to work for harmony between the con- 
tending forces. The beauty of literature lies not in 
one type, but in many ; and the idea which is conveyed 
to the pupil should be that literature is a unified art, 
full of beauty of expression, harmonious wording, and 
suggestive thought. We must blend into a harmonious 
whole the beauty of the elegy, the sound common 
sense and delicate humor of the essay, the wholesome 
laughter of comedy, and the mournful, plaintive mel- 
ody of the tragic romance. We must develop in the 
child a sensitiveness to the finer qualities of poetry, to 
form and style, and a higher appreciation of real, 
true-to-life drama. Sir Henry Taylor has said that 
the reading of Shakespeare to boys and girls "carries 
with it a deeper cultivation than anything else that 
can be done to cultivate them." 



* Chubb, The Teaching of English, p. 237. 



